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^‘Humanity” and Humbug’, ^ ; 

It really disgusts one to hear this word “ humanity’’ so often 
on the lips of hypocrites who are crushing the people at every ' 

' step they tahe. And surely the last who should claim to have 
regard 'for all the high and noble things this word connotes (as 
it did with Comte,-for instance) are the professional politicians. 
So when one hears Lloyd'Oeorge calling them the “ priests of 
humanity,” one may be excused for wondering what has got into 
the man’s head. For if any one fact is clear above all others 
in the social evolution of the past century it is that the politician 
, as such has -been an obstacle rather than a help to human 
progress. If some iudividdals seem to be,exceptions to the rule, 
it is only, necessary to point out that the work they achieved was 
invariably carried in the teeth of political obstructionists, and 
always hy prolonged and powerful agitations amongst the people 
themselves. So that popular wrath and indignation became the 
real motive-power which carried reforms. The crafty politician, 
however, took care ip placing thpse reforms on the statute book 
to give himself full credit for all the wisdom and foresight they 
were supposed to contain. The eternal repetition of this jugglery 
€X)n8titutes the whole histojy of political administration from 
begi nni ng to end; As in.the days of Dipkens, soevenatthe - 
present time, How not to do it ” is the object-lesson we get 
fromParliamentery action, except when the “priests of humanity” 
do something so badly that it wbre better left undone. 

‘ ^ i- ? 

Home Office “Humanity.” ■ 

Apropos of Lloyd G-eorge’s claim for himself and brethren, 
it is worth noting how one of his confreres, McKenna—a “priest” 
of a very high order, the order of the rope- —^has shown his 
humanity on a recent occasion, Yiz., the execution of the lad 
• Kelly at Oldham. This was carried out with cynical disregard 
for everythipg human or otherwise. But the New Age (December 
25) has. spoken out so bravely over this-crime that we may be 
allowed to quote its remarks. It says, “ Mr. McKenna is mot, as 
he no doubt fancies, severely just, he is simply a bloodthirsty 
savage with a lust for,disguised murder.” And after describing 
the execution as “ a crime'-against public conscience,” and his 
. treatment of the petition of the Oldhang, people, including its 
Corporation, as “a stinlpng disgrace to his office,” it very 
wisely points out that “the Crown’s duty is to follow the 
national feeling in the direction of mercy, and to resist 
it in the direction of vengeance.” Every sane person will 
understand this. But it is also necessary to point out 
that until the barbarous method of legal murder % capital, 
punishment is" abolished, we shall be subject to the idiosyncrasies 
of this feeble or that brutal Home Secretary, What would 
astonish us all, if we were not soaked in the slime of legal 
casuistry and dehumanised by the cruel and corrupt processes of 
law, is that a man, presumably professing the Christian faith, 
moving in the highest circles of society, dressed immaculately in 
fine cloth and white linen, should with his whitO hands sign the 
death-warrant of a poor, wretched, and we must say unfortunate 
fellow creature, whose life-conditions and temptations he does 
not know or trouble to understand!. Ah! these “priests of 
Lumanity,” who strut and fret their ■ hour on the stage of life 
doing infinite mischief! So that one asks once more the questi on / 
put by Byron into the mouth of Manfred: “Must crimes bd^ 
punished but by other crimes and greater criminals ? ” - 

9 f 

Land and Libepty. 

Speaking of the Lloyd George land campaigi, the Daily News 
says’: “Hope and the breath of Liberty^these are the strange 
elements which Liberal policy will introduce into the village. 
They -have been absent -some three' hundred years.” True 
«nough^ and thereby han^s a tale. For it is during those three 


hundred years kings and parliaments have conspired together, to 
rob the peasants of what land remained to them, have fortified 
the great land-robbers in their grip on the stolen acres they 
monopolise to-day, and have aided and abetted in building up 
the capitalist State from which we now suffer. “ Hope and 
Liberty” are, in a sense, as essential to'the health and'life of a 
people as food and air, and if through the scourge of rulers and 
governments they have been withheld froip the people for three 
centuries in the interest of a.ruling clique^ it cannot he expected 
that Lloyd .George, whatever reforms may result' from his cam¬ 
paign, will restore these blessings to the disinherited peasants. 
What is needed is simply that that which has been stolen froih',. 
them should be restored to them. “ Impossible ! ” cry the legal - 
■reformera. Well, then, justice is impossible without a revolution¬ 
ary act, and the poor peasant will.have to wait for his “ Hope 
and. Liberty.” But it is really not at all impossible, only 
Parliament is not the machinery that is going to do justice to 
a people. The people must learn that they have to do justice 
to themselves by claiming that wliic^i is theirs. 

“ An Attacked Society.” . 

‘ This is how. the Daily Chronide (December 27) views the 
condition of things resulting from the.strike in Leeds, They are 
so alarmed at the fact of municipal and other workers in the 
" pubhc service demanding attention to their sweated conditions, 
and striking 'for an approximation io ^ living wage, that, like 
Lord Rosebery, they begin to fear tHK^end of all things.” They 
propose, therefore, in the usual capitalist spirit of sweet reason¬ 
ableness, “ that the community; shall have notice of them [strikes] 
beforehand,” so as “to obviate them,” and it furthermore 
suggests—to impress'upon their slaves that they are slaves-—the 
use of “ uniforms and other external marks.” All this ostensibly 
in-the interests of that-precious “publid convenience,” about 
which the capitalist press is so deeply concerned—except when 
we are all inconvenienced hy Lord Mayors’ and royal processions, 
and the other tomfooleries the rhling classes like to amuse them¬ 
selves with. , Now the point to -be noticed about alLthis is that 
the vast majority of those seriously inconvenienced, is tbe-grea-t' 
mass of the working class itself. In other words, the brunt of 
all strikes is borne by the very people who are in more or less* 
solidarity with the strikers, and who may to-morrow find sections 
of their own ranks involved ia a similar struggle. So all this 
fretting and fuming of the Daily Ohronicl& is over the “ conve¬ 
nience ” of the smug minority of the well-to-do. . But, we say, if 
the labour of the gas workers, scavengers, and the rest, is of such 
imporiance-^as indeed it is—then let the great British public 
open jts sleepy eyes and insist on their having a wage they can 
live on, instead of allowing their sons to blackleg. Or better 
stiU, might we suggest the sons and daughters take on the work 
permanently while the dtrikers go to college "and have the phance 
of a decent education ? This “ change over ” would do wonders 
for the education of middle-class’sons and daughters. 

Change of Scene. ’ . ' 

„ Another little argument in favour of the Anarchist conception 
of life crops up in the advice offered hy Major,Pringle to railway 
companies as to duties of signalmen. Butler, a signalman, giving 
evidence regarding the collision at Waterloo Junction in October - 
last, suggested that the sameness and routine character of the i 
work deadened a man’s faculties. So Major Pringle suggests 
“ change of scene ” as a good stimulant for the faculties. He is 
•quite right; and it is a point always insisted upon by Anarchists. « 
Not only “change of scene,” but change/of work is equally 
necessary. It is excellent, to find the “suggestion ” of a mere, 
plain signalman starting this train of ideas. It might he taken 
up and discussed in all. its bearings by thoughtful Trade 
Unionists. Then; perhaps, they would begin to realise what a 
slavery,^ what a monotony, will be in store for them if they ever 
come under the yigid rule of tfie State' 
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The Modern State. 

By Peter Kropotkin. 


^ JLJ.X« I 

TAXATION AS A MEANS OP INCREASING THE 
■ POWER OF THE STATE. ' 

While the State, by means of the military' service, the 
education which it directs in the interests of the rich, the 
■,vOhurch, and, finally, its thousands of functionaries, exercises 
' already a powerful tyranny over its subjects, taxation comes in 
to increase its pow'ers tenfold. _ 

Taxation seemed to be so harmless in its beginnings that the 
taxpayers themselves greeted it when fixed taxes were introduced 
in lieu of statute labour. But now taxation has become a 
formidable weapon—the more so as it conceals itself under 
hundreds of different aspects—by means of which our rulers can 
•direct the whole life of a nation in the interest of the rich and 
•the governing classes. In fact, those who are in power now use 
taxation not only for allotting themselves jorivileged positions 
and high .salaries—they make and unmake immense fortunes, 
they accumulate immense riches in the hands of the few privi- 
l^ed ones, they create monopolies, they impoverish the masses; 
and they accomplish all that without the taxed ones ever noticing 
the tremendous powers they have handed over t6 their rulers. 

“But how can you attack taxation?” wo shall certainly be 
asked. “Is there anything more just than the taxation of all 
the citizens of a State? Take, for instance, a bridge that has 
been built by a village community. The river, ■ swollen by the 
rains, threatens to carry it away if it is not repaired at once. Is 
it not quite reasonable and just ttrmake a call to all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the community to repair it? And as-tlA great majority 
of the inhabitants ha.ve their own work to attend to, will it not 
he fa,ir, instead of imposing upon them statute labour which they 
would perform more or less improperly, to ask them to pay so’ 
much per head, and[ to entrust .the repair of the bridge to 
engineers and skilled workmen ? . . 

Or, here is a ford that becomes impassable at certain times 
of the year. Why should not. the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages impose upon themselves a certain tax for building a 
bridge ? Why should not the inhabitants of a seaside tow n 
agree to pay something to repair a sea-wall? And why shOtfid . 
they , build in each commune a granary and bring, each of them, 
so much grain to’the granary, instead of leaving it to the ^tate , 
to feed, all inhabitants in case of a failure of crops, in 'exchange 
• for the payment of a srtal.1 y'early tax ? 

“All this seems so natural, so just, so reasonable, that the 
worst Individualist could raise no objection to such taxation— 
still less so as long as a certain equality of fortunes is being 
maintiiioed in the village.” 

O / 

And, after having produced for us a number of-^ similar 
examples, the economists and the defenders of the State conclude 
that taxation is just and desirable from all points of view—and 
Three cheers for taxation ! ” 

■ ' * * . 

W^ll, all this reasoning is false from top to bottom. Because,’ 
if it is true that certain taxes originated from coimnunal laboury 
shared by all thb inhabitants, taxation—or, rather, the heavy and 
varied taxes that we now pay to thp^ State—had quite a different 
origin, namely, conquest'. 

It was from the conquered nations that the Eastern monarchs, 
and latdr on the Roman Emperors, levied statute labour. The 
Roman citizen was free from them : he transferred their burden 
to the conquered nations. Up to the Great French Revolution— 
partly down to the present day—those who pretended to, be the 
descendants of the conquering race (Roman, German, or Norman) 

—^that is, the so-called “nobles”—were exempted from.paying 
taxes. The lands of the nobles .and the “ ennobled ” lands paid ' 
nothing-in France up till 1789. And up till now the stupen¬ 
dously rich and titled landlords of these islands pay next to 
, nothing for the lands they call theirs. 

It is not from a freely agreed common work that the taxes 
. we pay now to the State took their origin. It is from serfdom 
they originated. In fact, when the State crushed its peasants 
under the weight of enforced-lahour in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, it was not at those sorts of useful 
communal work that they were employed. This communal work 
♦ continued to be done by the peasants in the old fashion, by free • 
consent. . • 

The hundreds of thousands of pe'asants who were broughtj^^ 
under military escort from their remote villages to certain parts 
of the kingdom, were employed in, building fortresses, or - 
“national military—roads that wei’e required to keep, 

them in submission; they were used for the transport of- 
provisions for the King’s or the duke’s armi.es, or for following 
the nobles who were marching to the conquest of more castles 
and serfs; Others were at work in the State’s mines or factories ; ■ 
others, again, driven by the whips of State officials, laboured to 
satisfy the whims and fancies of their masters : they dug ponds, 


laid out gardens, and built palaces'for the kings and barons and 
their mistresses and minions, while their wives ai)d. children fed 
npon wild grasses collected in'the fields, or, driven by hunger, 
fell under the siiots .of the soldiers in their attempts to seize the 
transports of corn, carried abroad to make money for the lords. 

It was statute labour, imposed upon the conquered races— 
just as the English,- the French, the Germans, and the Russians 
impose it how upon the coloured races in Africa and the Mongols 
in Asia—and later off upon all the poor ; it was violence, and 
not fr'ee consent; whibli, we find to be the origin of the taxes paid 
to the State. > 

Need we, then, wonder that taxation has* maintained up till 
now the stamp of its origin ? • * 

' # * •• 'I 

It ^vas certainly a great' relief for the villages when, at the 
approach of the Great Revolution, they began to abolish statute 
labour in. France, and substituted for it fixed yearly payments in 
money.* But up till the present day taxation has remained true 
to its earlier originb. In the hands of the legislators, bas 
never ceased to gmw and to be a profit chiefly to them. By 
means of it, the rulers of the State, taking care-of the king, the 
Church, the judge, and the .nobleman, never ceased to widen the 

■ functions of the State, and consequently, its taxation.. So that 
to-day, thanks to i hat clever tool—taxation—which robs without 
the robbed ones complaining much against the robbery, the great 
mass have become as much, the serfs of the State as their 
forefathers Vere the serfs of the great landlords. 

* f ... 

Hatve you ever reckoned what an amount of labour we are 
giving every year to the State? No economist, has done that. 

- None of them has ever tried' to find out how many days of 
labour the agricultural labourer and the working man in the 
city give every year to the State. And if we try to find it out 
ourselves by "taking the Budget estimates of the States, the 
counties, and. the boroughs,. we shall not come to a correct 
result; because, what we want 'to know is not how many pounds 
enter the Treasury, but how many hours of labour of working 
men are represented in the millions of pounds entering the 
Treasury. All we can say is, that the quantity of labour e'Very 
one gives to the State being very great, for many classes it must 
be higher than the three days’ work per week which the serf 
' used to pay to his landlord. For we must not forget that, 
whatever may be done to reform taxa,tion, it is always the 
working man who supports the whole of its burden. Every penny ^ 
entering the Treasury is paid, after al!, by the working man, the 
producer. . » ./ • 

The State may nibble to some extent .at the'revenue of the 
. rich; but somebody has to make that revenue, and nobody can 
make it but he who produces something by his work. . The State 
claims its part of t^e spoil of the rich; but from whence comes 
this spoil, which represents so much iron, or corn, or china, or 
cotton that has been Sold? It comes from the working men’s 
labour, and cannot come from anything else. Apart from the 
'• riches which come to this country from abroad, and represent 
. the fruit of exploitation of so many Russians, Htndus,, Spaniards, 
Africans, Putumayo Indians, and so on, it is always the working 
mfen of the country itself who have to give so many'days of their 
labour to enrich their masters, and to pay-the taxes levied upbn 
them by the State. , . ^ ' 

If the taxes seem to be a little lighter in this country tjhan 
they are in the other countries'of Europe, it is for two reasons^ 

. One of them is, that Parliament is ^especially lenient for the 
landlords; but the main cause is, that of all countries of the 
world England is the country-which levies most upon the labour 
of the working men of other countries.! , 

' -5!- * * , . 

■it .• 

We are often told that a progressive tesx (a tax which increases 
with the income) would be a means of making the rich pay more 
than the poor. This was, indeed, the idea of the Great French 
Revolution, which intended to impose such a heavy tax upon the 
rich that all incomes exceeding ^1,000 a year would be confis¬ 
cated. But nowadays all that can be obtained by a modestly 
progressive ineome tax is to nibble slightly at what the rich man 
has taken froto the poor. That is all. But it is always the 
working man who pays—and pays much more than what the 
State takes as an income tax. ; 

* In England, the Statute of Labourers was passe.(l after the Black 
Death (1349-1351), and was superseded in the reign of Elizabeth by a new 
statute for fixing wages, which was repealed in isf 4. , 

t It appears from careful researches published in the Journal of the 
Staiisticjxl Society that the revenue levied every year by Englishmen upon 
< ’ the loans they have made to- different foreign States and cities, and 
ss^ moneys thev invested in foreign railways, navigation, telegraphs, hanks, 
and industries, is more (inucli more) thaii £300,000,000 every year. ‘ -The 
net profit realised by all the English exports of home manufacture being 
less than £y5,000,000, it i? sa_ small in comparison with the profits 
^derived by means of scissors in cutting coupoqs from the shares of which 
'the English are the holders, that it may be said that the chief industry 
of this country is moi\eylending. England is becoming what Hollaiui 
was in the eighteenth century. , France comes next, with a yearly income 
of from £75,000,000 to £100,000,000, received as interest upon foreign 

■ loans. - •" 
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■This last is not sufficiently realised; but it is always so. 
Thus we saw it lately ourselves at Bromley. The inhabited 
house duty was increased by about four shillings per year for the 
■stnall half-houses rented'to workpeople.^ And immediately after 
that the' rent for such houses was raised by the house-owners full 
sixpence per week, the result being that the working man house- 
. holder had to pay to the owi^er of the house twenty-two shillings 
' more than the latter had to pay to the State in virtue of the last 
increase of the tax. ■ 

As tq the indigqct taxes, we all know that it is the things- 
which all working men consume that, are taxed most—the dream 
of the “Tariff Reformers ” being now to tax even the staple food 
of the population, bread; and we also know that when the tax is 
raised by a few pennies, it is double or treble that amount that 
the buyer has to pay to the tradesman. 

It is so self-evident that it is only he who produces, he who 
creates new riches hy his labour, who cwn pay the taxes, that we 
need ’ not further insist upon that. So that we can say that, 
apart from the taxes levied upon the incomes derived'from the 
exploitation of'^foreign working men by means of interest on 
, foreign loans,' all the taxes' levied by the State are levied upon 
the nearly twelve million workers of these isles. 

Herei the working mn-n pays as a consumer of drinks, tea, or 
coffee; there it is in paying his house rent that he pays to the 
Treasury the inhabited house duty paid by the house-owner (and 
’ even more than that). In paying for his bread he pays the land 
taxes, the land rent, the house rent, and the taxes paid by the 
baker, the salaries of the bakery inspectors, the expenditure of 
the Ministry of Finance in coUectiDg the taxes, and so on. 
When he buys-his coal, when he travels by rail, he pays the 
owners of the monopolies created by the State in favour of 
'capitalists, and the share of the spoil which they pay to the 
State. In short, it is always he who pays all the taxes that the 
State, the county, the city, and the parish are levying, whatever 
the nature of these taxes may be. 

How many days of labour do all these taxes represent ? Is it 
not probable that, if they were all added together, we should 
find that the working man works more days every year for the 
State than his ancestors used to work for the serf-owner ? 

However—if it were only that! 

■ But the fact is, that taxation gives our rulers the means of 
rendering the exploiting of the labourer even more intense than 
_ it otherwise would be, as it retains the masses of" the people in 
misery, and at the same time, without breaking the law, creates 
such fortunes as Capital alone •never would have been able to* 
accumulate. Taxation, we shall see in our next chapter, is a means 
of increasing the misery of'the poor and the wealth of the rich. 

' (To he continued.) * 


A General View of Anarchism. 

" By G. BAREErr.., . . . 

, . II. ■ ■ _ 

WHY WE ARE ANARCHISTS. 

It is surprising with what difficult political' problems people 
will concern themselves, although they have hot even thought 
out the most simple questions upon which these are based. ' For 
example, we constantly hear groups of people discussing with the 
utmost enthusiasm the question of taxation. One says we must 
tax the foreigner, while another declares that in doing so we 
' shall merely increase the price of our own food. Interminable 
facts and figures are heaped up on both sides, and the question 
becomes one of national importance. .. 

Now, the Anarchist sj^rts to think at the beginning of 
things, and he suggests that before we quarrel as to who ought 
to be taxed we had better discuss what taxation is and who has 
any right or reason in taxing any one. 

In the same way we find arguments of the most. elaborate 
kind are going on about the vote.. It is considered a matter of 
serious national importance whether a mail with a latchkey shall 
be allowed to vote not, while a strenuous war is waged by 
women, vt-ho declare that, since they have to obey the Jaw, they 
have the right to make it. These people also haver begun to 
think in the middle of their problem, instead of at the beginning. 
■How many who have the ihost decided opinion as to "who should 
have the vote have first^jof- all really inquired, what is the vote ?- 
In all the great political questions we find this is so. When 
it is discussed whb has the right to rule the Irish,_ we begin by 
^ questioning why any one should have such a power. When they 
talk, of taxing the landlords, we ask, why have landlords ? 

, Thus, while the politicians muddle their heads with the most 
' complex theories of reform, the revolutionist msty keep his mind 
perfectly clear if be will hut confine himself to what is really 
essential, and always start to consider social matters from the 
simplest point. ' 

‘ -The fact is, the Government is simply the executive committee 
of the I’uling class. Taication is its principle source of finance. 


The landlords and capitalists- are those for whom it keeps the 
land and means of production, and prevents the producers from 
taking possession. If instead of the present capitalist class there 
were a set of officials appointed hy the Government and set in a 
position ,to control our factories, it would bring about no revolu¬ 
tionary change. The afficials would have to be paid, and we 
may depend that, in their privileged positions, they would expect 
good remuneration. The politicians would have to bo paid, and 
We already know their tastes. You would, in fact, have a non¬ 
productive class dictating to the producers the conditions upon 
which they were allowed to make use of the means of production. 
As this is exactly what is wrong with the present system of 
society, we can see that State control would be no remedy, while 
it would bring with it a host of new troubles.. , 

It cajnnot .be too clearly understood that any system of 
Government control—that is, any system except Anarchism— 
can at the best do nothing better than enforce the politician’s 
ideal of society upon the people.. For example, let us suppose 
an ij-bsolutely ideal Socialist ,State, where all the Members of 
Parliament are in agreement, and where their only object is the 
welfare of society. As a Gnvernment, or an executive com¬ 
mittee, or an administrative body, or whatever they called 
themselves, it will he agreed, I , think, that they undertake two 
chief duties. The one is to see that the necessities'of life are 
supplied, and the other is to ensure thg-t the workers shall have 
proper conditions under which to produce. Now let us suppose 
that a section of the workers disagree with the Government as to 
what are proper conditions .(for the worker sees the factor from a 
slightly different point of view from the politician). What takes 
placel The politicians, we will sajry refuse to grant these con¬ 
ditions, which seem to them unfair. This. section of the workers 
consequently come out on strike. They are sueebssful up to the 
point of causing a serious sho.rtage of the commodity which they 
produce. The politicians are responsible for the supply of this 
commodity, and they cannot allow the whole community to 
suffer because of the (to them) unreasonable action of an 
extremist minority. The inevitable conclusion is that the 
strikers must be forced back into their factories. 

, Surely from this it is evident that under a governmental 
system of society, whether it is thp capitalism of to-day or a 
more perfected Government control of the Socialist State, the 
essential relationship between the governed and the governing, 
the worker and the controller, will be the same; and this 
relationship sO lopg as it lasts can, be'maintained only by the 
bloody brutality ohtbe policeman’s bludgeon and the soldier’s rifle. 

• You cannot put new wine into old bottles. The institutions 
of the present society, based upon the'subjeebion of the workers^ 
must be thrown aside, for they will not hold the spirit of liberty 
■which will compose the new society. 

If we wanted further proof than that furnished by the logic 
of the position, it would be found 'in that question so often 
levelled at the Anarchist: What would you do with the makt 
who would not work ? The implication is, of course, that the 
questioner^ a GovOrnmentalist, and generally a Socialist, has a 
method of dealing with him. “What can such a inethod be, 
which the Anarchist has not also, except force'? Is not the 
striker one of the most important of the men \kho not work'? 
And is not , the question, therefore, an admission, x^ljtforce will 
be brought' to bear on the discontented, to compel^hem to 
occupy their proper p’D'Sition in society ? 

Certain it is that to-day the capitalist is compelled to bring 
out the soldiers and force his slaves back to work; but it is no 
. more certain than the fact that in all societies where there is a 
central controlling force the same means must be used to crush 
the: rebellious. 

, That is why we are Anarchists. --— -. 

We have seen already how inevitably we come to this' 
cqnclusion, and one labouf dispute aftej- another in recent years ’ 
ha^shown us the theory in practice; and .all this logic and fact 
bmgs us to one great truth, the truth upon which is based all 
the hopes of revolutionary activity. It is obvious to us every 
' day, and yet it is recognised by a comparative few. Many there 
are who believe that the worker is ■ dependent on the rich 
capitalist—the governing class; but a few—they are revolu¬ 
tionists:—realise that ther«governing class is entirely impotent 
itself, and depends most abjectly and helplessly upon the worker. 
If the worker refuses to work, it'ean do nothing unless it can 
induce some of the workers to leave their jobs and come and 
shoot down their rebellious mates. 

The workers are the only creative, live power in society, and 
it is for this reason that it must be they who will regenerate 
'society and bring about'the revolution. The workers’ task is 
one of construction and re-creation, while the utmost that the 
helpless Governmentalist' can do is to stay the onward progress 
by persuading some of the workers to forsake their legitimate 
task arid take part in destruction, in which cause to-day they 
have vast-numbers of workers employed. ' . 

This truth of the utter, dependence oif the capitalist and 
governing class is really the starting-point of the revolution. 

‘ To he continued.) “ „ 
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1913 * 

THE DAWN OF REVOLUTION. 


Two other important' lessons the year 1913 has made clear to 
the world: That the workers "can. provide their own food 
supplies ill labour -wars; and that in organising their own 
commissariat they can not onty dispense witSh. the capitalist, but 
they can show an energy and initiative in this work whi<di 
decides once for all theii: complete ajiility to re-organise their 
food-supplies in times of crises, * such ^ a revolution may force 
upon us. The “food shipsepoch, in the history of 
Ijabour’s struggle for freedom': the effort of the Co-operative 
Societies in supplying the foodstuffs is an instance of freely 
i>organised, distribution which may save untold suffering when the 
day of struggle really comes. 

For these developments alone the year 1913 piust remain for 
ever memorable, and few, even amongst sorcalled reformers—with 
their “ reforms ” that are always too late—will fail to see in the 
few events we have been able to record the dawn of the Social 
Revolution. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT THE ESSENCE 

OF ANARCHISM. 


, It would simply be impossible to enumerate all the happen-‘ 
ings of the past year that have interest in a special sense for the 
sincere revolutionists—that is,, for those who fervently hope for 
a fundamental change iii the bases of society. It is sufficient to 
say that the general unrest has shown no signs of diminishing, 
and that the all-round awakening to a sense of what life really ' 
should mean to the great army of wealth-producers, has brought 
with it new tactics in the struggle against the power of 
capitalism, and a new , spirit of rebfellion, which has developed an 
unprecedented bond of solidarity between aU sections of the 
working classes. , 

In a word, the class struggle—the exploiter agaii^t the wage- 
■slave-has reached aj point at which tiie great issue—the use of 
the instruments of production in the interest of all—is no longer 
clouded by “ the divine right of property.’' The .private owner¬ 
ship, of land, of minerals, of factories, of means of transport, anti¬ 
social in its origin and in its effects,'is attacked on all.hands. 

It is attacked directly by the economic struggle which means 
nothing less than an all-round demand in the ranks of the 
, WQrkers for sustenance apd a, filler development pf life, .with .w 
totHb kmfe on- the'ihbumari^ misery which: the monopdl^^ these 
sources of wealth, inflict on them ; and it is attacked indirectly, 
feebly and half-heartedly by political refprmers of the democratic- 
radical type, who would compromise with the evils pf our present 
system, so long as the keeping of body and soul together, with a 
show, of some elementary decencies of life, can be maintained. 

; Briefly, this is what we have arrived at at the end of 1913. 
But there a^e some points to be noted in the past twelve months’ 
of unrest which are .of the deepest significance, and as we believe ^ 
of the brightest augury for future efforts in striving for sdcial 
re-organisation on the lines of free association. To begin with, ' 
let us observe the p/iases. of the., various struggles that have 
passed, or are still passing. In Dublin, for instance, tinder the 
barbaric rule of the Murphyites, supported of course by all the 
officialism of the Castle, -the poor, crashed Irish worker is, ' 
against all expectation, raising his voice—for’what ? Just bread ~ 
and a roof to cover his head ! Perhaps he hopes for a' separate 
room, or at least a separate bed, for his little ones to sleep in. 
That all the suffering of a strike should be necessary to-vrin 
conditions that domestic animals freely- enjoy, is a ffiie com¬ 
mentary on the “ Christian spirit ” of the masters. 

Such infamies aS have come to light through the Dublin 
strike recall the iTorrors in the weaving factories in the early 
years of -the last century. But the Irish worker, happily 
awakened, is in reality passing through a different phase of the 
struggle to that of Ms more fortunate brothers in England 
to-day. And it is the progress of ideas during the past year in 
the ranks of the more advanced workers that gives us the^ best 
. reason to hope for the future. In this case we see sometMng 
• more than a mere struggle for bread, or a small increase in 
wages. We find an equally decided claim for shorter hours of 
labour, for greater freedom from ,the pretty tyra,imies with which 
most masters love to Surround, their employees. We find, in a 
word,/a growing and active minority of workers who are 
demanding leisure and opportunity for self-development, or at. 
least for the enjoyment of the amenities and the culture of life 
under freer conditions. 'There is a long strqtch between the 
•dry of the half-clothed^ the half-housed,' and the half-fed for life’s 
necessities, and the spirit of the man who realises his .individual 
’ right to spend his Christihas Day with his wife and children. 


(Letter by P. Eeopotkin to the French Anarchist Congress hMd at Peoris 

in August last.) , . ^ 

So far as we" know anything about the history of human 
society, there hks''always been found in it two currents of 
thought and action—two different tendencies. There has been 
the authoritarian tendency, represented by the wizards (the 
scientists of olden times), the priests, the military chiefs, and so 
on—who maintained that society must be organised by a central 
authority, and, that thk authority must make laws and be 
obeyed. And in opposition to this authoritarian current there 
has. always been the popular current, which worked at organ¬ 
ising society^ not from above downwards, but on a basis of 
equality, without authority, from the simple to the compleix, by 
the free consent of tfie individuals in the clan and the-4ribe, and 

later on in the village community and the confederation. .. . 

' From the earliest times these two currents were found 
struggling against each other. They continue to do so, and the 
history of mankind is the history of their struggles. ' 

This second current is represented now by the Anarchists, 
wlJ^st*4hpae^,,w]^;,Ig¥^or^,-7^-wiM»g^^ .cons.tr.^Lve.. 

work that has been accomplished by me popular current in the 
savage tribe, the village community, the urban, commune, the ^ 
federations of communes, and, till our own days, in the working 
men’s organisations, open and secret, as well as in the thousands 
of free societies now formed for all sorts of purposes—those who 
ignore tMs work and consider themselves predestined to organise 
the masses are the representatives of the dominating, governing 
tendency that found its expression in the Church, the State, and 
authoritarian Socialism. 

Since its first steps the popular current has been working at 
developing among men those institiitfons which render possible 
man’s life in society. The savages, when ^ they were hardly 
emerging from the ordeal of the Glacial period, must have 
noticed that there were among them dominating tendencies; 
and that in order to combat them, or at least to bridle them, the 
revolt ofisolated individuals would not be sufficient. Something 
else was necessary. ' ' . 

As the representatives of the dominating tendency must 
have already preached then—as they do now—the necessity of 
stopping “ disorder” by establishing an authority, by trans¬ 
forming custom into law and mutual agreerfienta into c^ligations, 
and by developing a religion, so also the representatives. of the 
popular libertarian tendency evidently understood since tbem 
that they would not be able to combat this tendency otherwise 
than by opposing to it some sort of 'voluntary organisation of 
society. • Their words were different from those we use now, but 
this idea must have already been born then. And we, see, 
indeed, that while they were developing such an organisation 
they based themselves upon a very large liberty of the individual 
and upon the egual rights of every individual of the tribe, the 
stem, and the clan to a share pf the land occupied by the tribe, 
the stem, or the clan. They thus recognised equal rights to the 
land, which was at that time (together with the plundering of 
enemies) the cMef source of income.. / 

What we describe now as political and economic equality 
was thus aimed at since those times by the primitive builders of 
society*. 'More than that. To the dominating' spirit of the 
minorities of warriors and wizards, they were opposing the 
constructive spirit of the masses. To the spirit of ob^ienoe and 
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' -Bubmission tbey opposed the spirit ^of independence of the 
individual, and at the same tirne the spirit 6f voluntary 
■co-operation, so as to con8titute.',society without subduing every 
•*- one to authority. 

, Nowadays, in the struggle of the exploited ones against 
the exploiters, 4he same cooistructiv^ activity has fallen to the 
Anarchists. Theiif aim is the frfie individual. But they 
understand' that it is no^ by nor hj seizing upon and 

mn'tio pnliFiing all sorts of natural wealth (lands, mines, roads, 
rivers, seaports, etc,), nor by exploiting the labour of other men 
fallen (forcibly or willingly) into servitude, that they shall 
succeed in freeing the individual. ’ ' 

They understand that, as they live amidst sociable creatures, 
such as men are, they never would free themselves if they tried 
,to free themselves yolone, Individually, without taking the others 
into account. To have the individual free, they must strive to 
•constitute a society of egwaZs, wherein every one/wovld loe 
possessed of equal rights to the treasuries of knowledge and to 
the immense wealth accumulated by mankind and itS'civilisa¬ 
tion'; wherein nobody should ' be compelled to sell hisXabour (and 
consequently, to a certain degree, his personality) to those who 
intend to exploit him. 

This is why Anarchy necessarily is Communist; why it was 
born amidst the international ‘Socialist movement; and why an 
Individualist, if he intends to remain Individualist, cannot be an 
Anarchist. , ' . * 

He who intends to retain for himself the monopoly of any 
piece of land or property, 'Or any other portion of the social 
wealth, will he bound to looh for some - authority which, could 
guarantee to bim possession of this piece of lapd, or this portion 
of the modern machinery—so as to'enable Em to compel others* 
to work for him. , , 

Either the individuaT will join a society of which all the 
members own, all together, such a territory, such machinery, 
'such roads, and.so on, and utilise them for the life of all-— and 
then he will be a Communist; or he will apply to some sort of 
authority, placed above societyj and obtain from it the right of 
taking, for his own exclusive und permanent use, such a portiqn 
■ of the' territory or the .social wealth. And' then he will not he 
an Anarchist: he vyill be an-authoritarian. . 

This last has already bo&n done by^rie-'bourgeois—by the 
present exploiters of the human herd, /xherq is no new social 
[ exj^di^felhf'td bA*i!nad'^‘th4'^ h^ already' beenEade^oir ' 

' a large scale for several centuries in ST^ession. The middle 
classes of the present times have tried, and succeeded in dividing 
among themselves the territory„and the social wealth, so as to 
make, them the property of separate individuals and their heirs. 

I And they have succeeded in this legal .appr opriation by creating 
the State,^ especially the modern Stat^'with a representative 
Parliamentary Government. And they have taken full advantage 
•of this appropi^iation of the land to exploit those who had had 
no share in the robbery and the partition. They have constituted 
modem society on that basis. 

' They imagined that in this way they ^ould conquerifull 
liberty for themselves, or, at least, freedom for their own 
individual' development. And they discover now that they are, 
with, their children, the serfs of the^State-^oi that same State for _ 
the growth of wEch they have worked so energetically, in the 
hope that, while guaranteeing thern their individual properties 
and protecting them from the proletarians, it would never attack 
the freedom of the monopolists. • 

But they see now—those of them,' at least, who are intelligent 
enough to understand what is going on to-day—“that it becomes 
impossible to maintain this • privileged , position any longer. 
They play their last cards to retain it, but they realise that 
“this is impossible. This is why some of tbem-^the clever ones 
—make an offer to some of-the-exploited to associate themselves 
with the middle classes, "by- constituting out of them a Fourth 
, Glass of monopolists, to exploit’together the reslj of the nation, 
as well as. all the nations that are backward in industry. 

*"" However, Labour begins to see through this trick; and after 
having aUpwed themselves to be fooled during the last forty or 
fifty years by the.jiromise of a “conquest of political power,” 
■the' mass of .the wo^kers^,begin to see that they have lost their 
time, that they have been the tools of-the politicians, and now 
they are giving them the cold shoulder. 

What the Anarchists had foreseen and foretold forty ye^rs 
ago— i.e., the inevitable failure of Parliamentarism as a means 
of attaining the' emancipation of Labour and preparing the 
advent of a Socialist society?~-becomes now evident to every one. 
- • And this failure," in proportion as it becomes more and inore 
evident, is bound- to produce a new awakening of the working 
•classes. ’ .... 


The more necessary is it, therefore, to find a short and 
precise expression of dur aims, and to indicate in, which 
directions we intend to work, so as to build up - the future 
AS WELL .AS TO DESTROY THE PAST. ' . . 


THE CROWN AND THE MITRE. 


These are the symbols of a great ini4uity. They represent the 
oppression of mankind by kingly force and priestly fraud. 

The cruelties and injustices which kings have in all ages perpetrated 
in order to obtain and maintain power are well known. To gratify their 
ambition and vanity, t6 enable them to li^e in idleness and luxury at 
the expense of the people, is the motive of, all kings and rulers. This is , 
known and admitted by all except those who have participated or are 
" participating in the kingly power. What'is nob so obvious and well 
known is that priests and clergy are mere supporters of the kingly 
power, helping to, keep the people in subjection by teaching lies and 
superstitions in the name of religion. • 

The doctrines which the clergy beach, they get from the Bible; but 
where did the Bible come from ? Was it not written by priests, and 
have priests not therefore made their own doctrines ? The Bible was 
for centuries the exclusive possession of the clergy. They kept it under 
lock and key for a thousand years.. When it could no longer be kept 
from the people, the clergy still claimed to be the only true interpreters ^ 
of its teaching. They claimed that the Old Testament creed had been -■ 
delivered by God to Moses, and the creed of the New Testament by 
Christ to his immediate disciples; and they claimed that the spiritual 
insight of Moses and the disciples of Christ had descended to<]hem. This 
claim when allowed gave the clergy immense power over .jthe-inasses. 

; This power exists in all countries where there are churches and religions 
J to this day. , The superstitions, beliefs, and doctrines which keep the 
masses in ignorance and submission are still there, but the clergy have 
found it necessary to modify their teachings as to the authority of those 
beliefs and doctrines. 

Since the supernatural and miraculous origin, of the Bible and its 
creeds began to be questioned there has arisen a school of theologians who 
teach that those creeds are the natural,outcome of man’s mind contem- 

i • 

plating tfie mysteries of the universe which surround him. The belief 
m the existence of a god or gods, in'.a future life, and in rewards and 
,-punishments in a future life are, they-say, natural to man and answer.' 
the demands of-his nature. This view of the origin of so-called religious 
beliefs is just as false as the supernatural one. The belief ,in the exist¬ 
ence of a God, of a soul, of immortality, could never have .originated 
naturally in the minds of men: the evidence of all our senses, physical; 

^ mehtal,'and" moral, and' our observation and experience all contradict 
such beliefs. How then did they arise ? Kings and rulers and their 
satellites, the priests, invented them. They are the fraudulent arm of 
kingly power, ‘ . 

Let us see how it .works. Human nature delights in justice and 
truth, in love, fellowship, and equality.. These are obviously incom¬ 
patible with the existence‘of kings arid rulers. Kings and rulers by their 
priests, therefore, invent creeds which destroy the authority of human 
nature and put in its place creeds and doctrines which justify thh' 
existence of a ruling class with priests and other satellites. A God who 
is all good and all powerful, and yet permits the fearful injustices and 
inhumanities which men practise upon their fellows, a God who has said 
that those who suffer here either by natural causes or py oppression of 
their fellow men will have their reward in a future fife, a God who says 
this life is of no consequence compared with the life we are to enjoy or 
suffer after death, is a very useful and convenient God for those who • 
take good care to possess themselves of all the good things pf this life, 
at the expense of thrir fellows. The cunning-ones know that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush. 

The belief in gods and other^uperu^ndane beings, with the creeds, 
rites, and ceremonies pertaining—to th^, are nothing but fraudulent 
inventions of priests and rulers to aid them in oppressing the masses. 
Men'must utterly abandon such beliefsthey must live in accordance 
with their nature, guided by reason, observation, and experience, and 
the oppression and slavery of which those beliefs are the support will 
vanish from the world. " Amor Vincit. 


“THE TORCH.” 


The attention of our readers is drawn to the new monthly propa¬ 
gandist sheet, Torch, a neat four-page journal, published by the , 
Anarchist Education League', which will*be found invaluable for free 
distribution at me’etings, <kc. It contain^ bright paragraphs on typical 
matters which will interest the average listener at open-air meetings, 
and, besides recording the activities of the various groups, has some 
interesting and instructive articles which serve as a splendid intro-* 
duction to Anarchist ideals and teachings.. It will readily be seen that 
an added interest can be given to local propaganda by'the systematic 
distribution of this new journal. We hope the comrades will do'their 
best to give it a good trial and make it. the success it'should be. 

T,he Torch is published on the 15th of each mouth; Is. 6d. per 100, 
postage extra, or 3d. per dozen post free, .Orders should be secit with 
cash to Manager, The Ta'ch, 127 Ossulaton Street, London, N.W. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SOCIAL SOBJJICTS, 


The following words of wisdom from the lips of Mi*. Justice 
Buckley, and reported in the December 5, should prove, of 

interest to Anarchists. Having declared that law and order migiiit be 
described as the exjj^jressed wish of the majority of the people, 'he 
stated: “ We were now the witnesses of a marked disagreement between 
law and order on the^ne -hand and disorder on the other. We were 
witnessing in our day a strong contention as between those two forces, 
and.a disposition to yield to disorder and to the determined wish of 
the minority.'. He hoped that Englishmen would realise that the law 
of the moment, whatever it it was, must be obeyed. If anyone thought 
the law was not’right, he must work to trjr and change it; but the 
duty of every citizen was to support it for the monaent.” We would like 
to ask Mr. Justice Buckley at what peribd of our history has 
“law and order” been the expressed, wish of the majority of the 
people. Having regard to the past and present .members of the. 
Houses of Parliament, the statement is .absurd; The learned judge 
should be sufficiently conversant with British history to know that the 
origin and growth of “law arid order” has been occasioned by the 
appropriation of wealth by a whose desires have become, 

crystallised in the form .of laws made by the few in the interests of the 
few. We admit that “ freeborn ” Britishers_have in the past cbei;isbed 
the myth that “ law and’ order ” was essential to their well-being. The 
recent attacks on property by the Suffragettes have conclusively proved 
(if proof Were necessary) that the ..true function of the law is the’ 
protection of private property. ‘ It is surely a sign of Rowing inteUi; 
gence in the minds of the so-called “minority” that the law has fallen 
into disrepute, and we foresee that the day is not very far distant when 
disobedience to laW shall begome the first duty of this “minority.” dh 
proportion as disobedience to law becomes the imperaffive duty of all 
liberty-lovers, then just so much hearer shall we be Brought-to the 
overthrow of Capitalist rule, when through a complete comprehension of 
natural law: we shall aid in developing a society founded no longer on 
man-made class law, but oh social well-being.and human equity. 


Anarchist propaganda. Recent evehbs have justified;,our criticism of 
authority and government. Thus,' old traditions are vanishing a^nd the 
way is at last opened; for .a steady educational campaign likely to be 
productive of good and lasting results. . ' ' 


Sir George Askwith, the modern pacifist, or as we may term him 
the reconciler ’ of ■ the irreconcilable, has unburdened his heart as 
followsAlthough in certain cases of national importance the 
Government might have to intervene; yet the general conduct of the 
manifold cases of industrial unrest that might occur were dealt with, 
not from the Government point of view, not from the political point of 
view, but frbm lihe point of view solely of the interest of peace and in 
an endeavour to allow the industrial concerns of this country tp go on 
in an i^tmosph^re of peace,” He quaintly tells us that the industrial 
concerns must go on in an atmosphere of peace-r-or, in other words, 
that the' profiteers must not at any cost be prevented from making 
profits. Our good friend realises that an atmosphere of peace is the 
first essential to profit-making, but he does not t.ell us that oiir capitalist 
form of industry is exactly reflected in both the Government and the 
political points of view. We would therefore point pub, that the 
present industrial unrest, however we may juggle with terms, must in 
the last resort be dealt with by the very capitalists whose continued 
existence is a menace to society. We emphatically state that there can 
be no real atmosphere of peace so long as these gentlemen hold both the 
Government and the State, in the hollow of their hands. We frankly 
agree with Sir George in desiring industrial'concerns _,to go on in peace, 
but we should deem ourselves traitors to-the cause of human emanci¬ 
pation from exploitation, if we cried ppace when there can be no peace so 
long as the economic basis remains unchanged. To this end, therefore, wp 
oppose the present politicM aiSd governmental forms as being merely 
expressions of capitalism and obstacles to all true progress. 

M. B: Hope. 


GENERAL STRIKE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


V 


The' authoritarian spirit in the Trade Unions is, we venture to 
think, sowing a seed which is bound'to bring forth a fruitful harvest. 
On ek-vdry hand, and in every Trade Union, the disease is increasingly 
apparent. Official-ridden Trade Unionism is at last giving the rank and 
file membership furiously to( think, and men and women alike are 
beginning to. discuss a new rorm of combination that shall make the 
political jobbery and official juggling of the past an impossibility. 
Anarchist principles, ,are everywhere being accepted by the more 
courageous members, who. realise that the hope of salvation for the 
gr^afe-prolbtiafiat ‘lies''ifi ‘Knlf^^oiiisih'' ‘to the'authonfarianism * olf' tlie 
Union officials. Accounts'reach us from innumerable sources of the 
decay of-the old Unions through the disease of government, and 
questionable .tactics are everywhere being employed tc? keep alive the 
dwindling power held by the officials. 


t ^ v 

Rrom the Postal Conference at Leicester on December 6, and from 
the “ Cooked ” Conference (to use a,--Daily expression) held at 

- the Memorial Hall on'December 9,,reports go to prove that these same 
officials will stop at nothing in their efforts to retain authority over an 
awakening and rebellious membership. That jibe Unions have lost 
their effectiveness has been signally'demonstratfed of late. Hover before 
^ more’powerful potentially,' ye t never before more appallingly apathetic 
and impotent. The Dublin war has been permitted to drag on its 
weary course despite- the fact that the Memorial Hall Conference was 
ostensibly called for the. purpose of helping the hard-pressed 
■combakants; and had the dplegates^possessed insight and been actuated 
by a revolutionary spirit, they could have dictated terms bo the enemy. 

The Postal crisis has ended in the acceptance of a dishonourable 
■ defeat by the men’s leaders against the will of the members. The real 
reason for this disaster, when victory seemed imminent, appears to lie 
in the undue affection for Parliament and politicians held by the Rostal 
Union officials. Fear of offending M.P.’s and unbroken faith in 
Parliament are but contemptible reasons for a course, of action 
inexplicable to intelligent people. Perhaps the true reason may lie 
even deeper down and lend colour to the charge of treachery levelled by 
some at these men of straw. 




The railway strike in South Wales was terminated by the 
intervention of Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Railwaymen’s M.P,, who is 
reported in the Slanidard of December 6 to have “ all along discounten¬ 
anced the sympathetic strike. He visited the chief centres of, 
disturbance, and in ■ strenuous fashion pointed out to the men the folly 
of sporadic strikes and of the-hfeaking of agreements.” More light ’ is 
thrown dn the speedy settlement when we learn that the railway men’s 
Unions (or to be more precise thet.Union Executives) “declined to pay 
strike allowances out of the central fund and ordered’the men to go b^k.” 
We are heartened, however, when we read on the same page that “ the 
strike is extremely illuminating, for it shows how absurd are the preten¬ 
sions of ‘organised’ Trade Unionism wjth all its pompous paraphernalia 
of officials, executives, its congresss and its manifestoes ”; and later, 
“the strikers care no more for- the law than they do for their own 
discredited and rather f dtile offiffij^ls.” This is good news and bears out 
our contention that the effete Unionism of to-day has materially helped 


A telegram from Wellington, dated December 19, states that the 
seamen on strike have decided to resume work, and that tfie coal miners 
who are still Out are also expected to re-start. For two months Hew ' 
Eeal'and has bfeen in the throes of a strike movement, which at times 
paralysed all trade and industries. In‘this country, the “ paradise of 
the workers,” “ the country without strikes,” as paternal Labour leaders 
.and reforming bourgeois called it, the workers found themselves, indeed, 
for a long time bound hand and foot by compulsory arbitration. They 
suffered and submitted in silence; from time to time little outbursts 
showed .that, .all. hot - wall-; bQt,..fn8vertb6les8>- the -.capitalists 
triumphed, order and peace reigned among their wage-slaves. Then 
the long-pent-up bitterness of the' workers' broke out. “New 
Zealand is ablaze with strike and talk of strike,” writes the Industrial 
Uniomst^the Revolutionary Syndicalist organ of Auckland, in its recently 
received number of November 6. Never before in New Zealand's 
working-class history has the, spirit of conscious revolt and industrial ■ 
solidarity been so manifest.'. From North to South, and from West to 
Bast'^the same feeling and purpose is to the fore. Unions, bodies, and 
groups of -workers who appeared as sleepy as owls have thrown the ‘ 
economic bandage from their eyes, ahd'stepped forth'bo take a' hand in 
the grim fight of the working - class, against tyranny, despotism, and 
exploitation.” . ' . - 

Of course, the Government showed their-usual impartiality in 
“keeping the ring.” At the height of the struggle, they arrested a 
number of Union officials, including "W. T. Young (president United 
Federation of Labour), R. Semple (organiser U.F.L.), G. Bailey (chair¬ 
man Wffilington Strike Committee), H. E. Holland (editor 
Worher), P. Fraser (secretary Social Democratic Party), ancLilhJBarker 
(organiser I.W.W.). They were all charged with “ sedition,” and 
remanded without bail. These arrests only made the strikers more 
determined. The one weak point was the failure of the railway men 
to join the strike. At the bidding of their officials—how like the Old 
Country!—-they brought scabs and farmers from the agricultural 
districts to act as strike-breakers and special police. The railway men 
will have/reason to regret'their action when they try to better their 
own conditions later on. - ' , 

Whatever the immediate material gains of this struggle may be, 
its importance li^ in the fact that the death-like submission and silence 
has been broken, that the men have faced their masters squarely, and. 
have recognised who are their enemies and how they might conquer ■ 
them. The belief in Governmental measures of conciliation and 
arbitration is gone, the Vorkeies know that it is by their own exertions 
that they must win the battle; no collective contracts, with years of 
sleepy peace ; they must be ready at a moment's notice to strike a blow 
for more bread and more liberty. , ' 


Modern Science and Anarchism. 


By Peter Kropotkin. 

112 pages; Paper Covers, 6d. net; also in Art Cambric, Is. 6d. net. 

Postage, paper l|d.^ cloth 3d. 

- “As a siu'vey of modem science iu relation to society......this book would 

bifiiard to beat..The glossai-y of about 16 crowded pages is alone worth tlio 
. price of tlie'-volunle.’,’— Maorilq.)id Worker. ' ' 
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INTERNATIONAL NOtES. v 

Russia. ‘ 

^he Governmuiital project for reforioipg the hard labour prisops 
conbaips, in its explanatory part, some facts and figures-which throw a 
sinister light on the doings of a barbarous Itusslaji .Government 
supported by a “ Liberal ” British Ministry. 

Before , the Revolution in 1905, the nuipber condemned-to hard 
labour was 5,748, The Constitution forced from the autocrat of 
Russia by a general strike, and. in the spring of 1906 the first Duma 
assembled. The Government rallied its forbes and began its reign of 
terror. In 1907 the number condemned to hard labour rose to 7,749; 
in the beginning of 1908 to 12,591; in the following year to 20,936; 
whilst in 1911 it again inoreased to 29,424, and at the beginning of 
, 1912 the number was 32,000, This terrific increase of condemnations 
the official report attributes to political unrest. It would be more just 
to call it the wholesale revenge of a bloodthirsty despot on the Russian 
people for daring to wrest from him a Constitution. The admission 
by the Government’s report that political unrest exists, is in itself 
significant. But it would be 'difficult to be entirely blind to the signs 
■of the times. . - 

When wd remember that it was a triumphant general strike in 
1905 which led to the granting of a Constitution, the strike figures of 
the year 1913 are decidedly encouraging. The present year has, in fact, 
constituted a record in this respect. In 1910 the total number of 
strikers was 47,000, in 1911 the figure rose to 10.5,000, and in- 1912 to 
•683,000. As early as the beginning of October last, however, no fewer 
than 1,248,000 factory-hands had, partimpated in strikes during lOlp, 
in addition ,tb 215,000 othere employed in es'^bliahments that do not 
■come under the Factory Act. Since October this number has been'very 
considerably incre^ed, partly as the result of the popular indignation 
excited by the “ritual ” trial. On a single day in November no fewer 
than 100,000 .workmen went on strike in St. Petersburg. When, 
thereforOj-the complete figures for the year are issued it will probably be 
found that the number of strikers has not fallen far short of two 
million,' The full signifieapce of this phenomenon can o'nly be 
appreciated when R is.remembered that, although theoretically strikes 
are not illegal in Russia, the authorities do not scruple to violate the 
law ^whether openly or by means of an “interpretation ") in order to 
■suppress them ; and, further, that the majority of the strikes were of a 
political rather than of an industrial character. In addition to the 
working men, a large* number of University students have organised 
strikes by way of protest against various manifestations of the Govern- 
mdbt’s oppressive policy. • ; ; 

However, not only does the industrial unrest indicate that under 
•fehe‘eurfaee -of “ law aiid* oriter’’^* a lafge and widespread fiioVemeiit is 
taking place, but the middle classes also begin to voice their dissatis¬ 
faction with the postponement of all reforms promised by the Govern^ 
ment for yea'rs. When such a moderate party as the Octobrists, 
supporters of the Government in and out of the Duma, begins to 
threaten with opposition and denounces the intolerable conditions, the 
Government will have to face the siiuation^. -The unrest is general ;' 
the Ministers are incapable ; the one question is, when will' the outbreak 
come, and Will the nation be able to make use of the opportunity ? . 

Apgrentine. - ^ 

, Again our comrades of Buenos Ayres are imprisoned. In conse¬ 
quence of an article in the Proma, the police raided the office of the 
paper and of other Labour organisations, arresting and imprisoning 
hundreds of comrades. This is the third 'time that the G-overnment 
has come down with its mailed fist on the emancipation Movement, 
demolishing the printing offices, destroying the organisations built up 
under such difficulties, and keeping the Anarchist propagandists and 
militants in the Labour movement under lock and key. 

At the same time, huge sums are spent by the Argentine Govern- ' 
ment in advertising to the world the prosperity of the country and 
inducing the workers of Europe to immigrate. Apart from the 
material conditions of labour, which are far from attractive, no man 
should go to a country where the liberty and life of a working man is at 
■the mercy of its despotic Government. ' 


Ganadal 

We are all familiar with the machinations used by reactionary 
Trade Unions and t^eir leaders in order to coerce rebel members and 
revolutionary Labour prganisations. The American Federation of 
Labouriis none too honest to have recourse to any means fair or foul 
When it concerns opposition to the revolutionary Syndicalist I.W.W. 
But it has been left to the OanaijUan Federation of LabQur to go a step 
further. According to thp 3/ail and Pinpire of Toronto, this class¬ 
conscious organisation has appealed to the provincial and Dominion 
Governments for the severest measures against the I.\V.W. and any 
•other Labbur association which uses “ illegal ” tactics in strikes and 
whose existence is a menace to ^6 progress of such wise and goody- 
goody Unions as the .Canadian Laliour Federation ! In other countries, 
as in Norway, projects of' compulsory" arbitration are proposed by the 
Government; in Belgium, the authorities contemplate taking steps 
against working-class solidarity; the German Liberals claim legislation 
for the protection of “free labour”; in Italy, Giolitti, the Prime 
Minister, is brooding ■ over a law establishing arbitraljion Tiureaus to" 
evade, Labour conflicts; but all these_ attempts to curb Labour come 


from the enemy : Capital and the State. In Canada, it is the conser¬ 
vative Trade Unions which press for measures against those woikers wlio 
have dared to discard the old respectable method of fighting and rely,on* 
th'eir own direct action and revolutionary tactics in strikes. 


Spain. 

A' splendid; example of working-^la|8 solidarity was given by Ihp 
Unions nf Oornna, ThJ ineu of thd haval yards at Ferrol hail struck 
in protest against the re-engagement of a forenpan who already once 
before, had caused a strike. At the same' time the strikers formulated 
their other claims. Bub as they alone could not force through their 
demands, they appealed to all the other Trade Unions^f the whole 
province of Ooruiia to come to their support. On December 7 all those 
workers came out in a solidarity strike, and this splendid demonstration 
procured the Ferrol men their victory, The solidarity displayed by the 
Corufia^ workers is all the more remarkable, as they are mostly 
revolution^y Syndicalists, and the men supported by them are 
affiliated, to the reformist Labour centre in Madrid, which is'Parlia-: 
mentary Socialist in spirit and tactics. We hope this example of class 
solidarity will be remembered and followed by the Social Democratic 
Trade Unions of other countries, usually so ready to be down upon 
Labour organisations of a different opinion. Workers before all are 
the victims of exploitation, and in the fight against Oapitalism should 
. 1 . show dlass-consciousness and class-solidarity before politics. 


United States. , 

A federation of Anarchist Communist groups of all nationalities 
was organised at the Club Avanti, Brooklyn, N.Y., on December 7. A ^ 
plan for combined propaganda was adopted with great enthusiasm. 
The, following groups have ' already joined the'Federation : Friends of 
Art and Education (Yiddish), Avanti-. (Italian), Russian Progressive 
Circle,, and Ooltura Obrera (Spanish). The co-operatiop of oth6..r 
' A narchist Oommonist groups is heartily invited. - 


PROPAGANDA NQTES. 


[Reports of the Movement are specially invited^ and should he sent in not 
later than the ^Sth of each monthfl 


Gi;ASGOW.'--Though we did not send a report last month,'we have not 
slackened in pushing our principles. Every Sunday evening lectures have beeii 
delivered in oiiv voom at 74 J^uchattan Street. These meetings ave very 
success fill j on two o.ccasions we haye been crowded out. Speakers, have. been 
4 Nicholson, Guy Aldred, aud W. Ponder. Every Sunday afternoon Ola 3 <»o\v 
■wrpen has'been the rendezvous; here a steady sale of literature has been main- 
tallied. Two comrades have-beguii to orate, I). .Ciimeron aud Geo. Traquair, aiul 
promise to develop into speakers worthy of attention.- ' ' 

On Monday eyenings Dalhousie Street meetings .have been good; iji such 
degree that the police began to ** maintain order. ” The writer was threatened 
. with arrest on two occasions; and our comrade Traquair was arrested a/)!er one 
of the meetings on a charge of obstruction.. As a consequence of the interference 
of the police, a large crowd followed to the station, where he was charged with 
speaking on Anarchism. {He had not been on the platform up till then, but 
has begun since,) A large number went into the station with him, many of 
whom were willing to stand by him, being disgusted with the action of tlie- 
poliee. Tlie following week the police again interfered, so about teii of us paid 
a visit to the station to ‘find out, the cause, if possible. The superintendent 
haggled like a lawyer, and told iis nothing. At the close we told him to keep 
his raefi away from the meeting and it would , be orderly. At the following 
■meeting no bluebottles were present, The meeting was a good one, those 
present getting a practical lesson-of the utility of the police.' 

A beginning has been made to hold qii Education Circle on Wednesday 
evenings. It is our intention at these meetings to make a comprehensive survey 
of philosophy, a goodly number having intimated their'desire to take part. 
Should this meet the eye of any comrade wishing to join, .you may consider it 
an invitation, VVe ard forming a library in connection with the circle, and 
comrades, far and near, are invited to help by sending books, which will be well 
used. Future meetings, places, and times— 

Sundays—Glasgow Green, 3 p.m. ; corner of Buchanan Street, fi-p.m. ; 

74 Buchanan Street, 7 p.m. •*. ' 

Tuesdays-^74 Buchanan Street, Group Meeting. 

Wednesdays— ' „ ,, Education Circle, 8 p.m. W. P. 

’ . ■ - I 

Til'S IXTEiiNATioif AL MODERN SCHOOL. -^Thc youngstcrs are having a social 
on the lOtli iust., at 2 and 3 Aldgate East Chambers. Tbe tea will be served at 
6 j). m. sharp. Farents will not he admitted unless accompanied hy their childreii. 
So thei-e! The fee is Is. for adults; visiting youngsters, 6d. We-regret we 
cannot iimte on the wholesale plan, but funds will not allow it. Don’t forget-^ 
■all hright smiles that night! 

jWeare struggling to get out our paper, Modem SchooU The nippers 
are editing and writing brilliant - articles 1 The price is not fixed as yet. I 
suppose we .shall have, to leave it to the generosity of the subscriberst Tfie 
School now starts at 2.30 p.m, on Sundays, and 7 p.m. Thursdays. 

Greetings from the youngsters to Ferrer childreu,a)l over the world. 

. 146 Stepney Green, E. Jimmy Dick. 


LIBERTY AND THE GREAT LIBERTARIANS. 

An Anthology on Liberty. 

• Edited and Compiled, with Preface, Introduction, and Index, by 
Charles T. Sprading. 

Pre^nling quickly aiid succinctly the best utterances of the greatest 
thinkers on every phase of human freedom. Many valuable quotations from 
suppressed, ignored, and hitherto' inaccessible sources. 

Price 6s. 6d. not, postage 4d. 

^ Freedom Press, 127 Ossulstox Street, London, N.W. 
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ANGUS MACKAY. ’ 

Our friend and comrade Angus Mackay died on November 28, of 
angina pectoris. It lias been blow to those who knew him in 
Glasgow. I For twenty years he advocated the principles of Anarchism. 
HJe was oi those who make possible the attainment of oUr ideal. On 
the platform, in the workshop, whenever opportunity offered, he 
endeavoured to spread tte truth. Those ideas of which he^ was the 
embodiment still live and kindle the lives of men because of such as he. 
Indeed, he fought the good fight. ^5^e tender our sympathy to his 
wife and children in their loss. ‘ \ 

Our comrade has left a large family. Comrades in Glasgow invite 
financial aid for them, which should be sent to me at 74 Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. W. Posdbr. 


MONTHLY ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


(December S—January, 6.) ' . 

Fbebdoai Chidraniee Fund. —C, Kaasell 3fi 6d, S. Corio Is 6d, E, P. Houicke lOs, 
H. Glasse 58, H. Stocktou Is 6d. , 

Fbeedom 5tt&8cr»p<»o»*.—•M.B.H. Is 6d, T.G.Y. Is 6d, A.C.Z. Is 6d, F. Eatz 
’ Is 6d, H,, Throup, Is 6d, E. Walton Is 6d, I.W.O. ls'”6d, H. Combes Is, M. 

’ . ICurkul is 8d, T.S. 28 .6d> H. Stockton Is 6d, W. T. Shore Is 6d, J. A. 
Osborne Is 6d, J. S. RjcMeld 3s, Y7. H. Owens 9d, If. Dashuta 8s 4d, 
E.'Klinke ls,6d,-P. Eoberts Is 6d. 

PampliUt Printing Fund .—A. Hazeland 4s, E. Gundersen 6s, Gateshead Group 
(per G. W. Tindale) 4s 6d, F. Kocka Is 6d. 

Diiblin Strike JVi«d.~F;S. Is, Gomp Is, Essex Is. ■ 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


A TEA PARTY arranged by the. above School will take place on 
Saturday, January 10, at 2 and 3 Aldgate East Chambers, 
Aldgate. Doors open 5 o’clock ; Tea served at 6, Tickets— 
Adults Is., Children 6d, - \ . . .. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Group meetings (Comrades only) will be held at 
the Coffee House, 7 High Streetj Bull Ring, on January 18 and 
Eebruary 1, at 6 p.m. Lectures at 7 p.in., when all will he 
welcGiped.—C.' Mabtbns, 355 Lower High Street, West Bromwich. 


NOTTING HILL, W.-r— Comrades willing to form a group in this 
neighbourhood are requested to communicate with S, Davis, 21, “ 
Bonchurch-road, North Kensington, W. 


West London Anarchist Communist Group, — The Grove, 
ISammersmith, Sundays, 8 p.m. • and Walham Green Churcl^- 
Tuesdaya, 8,pjn- 












FULHAM INDIVIDUALIST GROUP;— Open-air meetings are held 
on Saturdays, 8 p.m.j at Walham Grove,. Walham Green; and on 
Sundays, 11 a.m., at the Grove,^ Hammersmith. Visitors are 
invited'to Group meetings on Wednesdays, 8 p.m., over Lockhart’s 
Coffee Rooms, Walham Green. ' 


Aharchist Communist Colony now forming, in Essex. Pioneers 
' supported by rest of members till operations begin to “pay.” 
' More, members welcomed.—All particulars from P, Allen, 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 


Back Numbers of “ Freedom.” 

We can supply few complete sets of Fbeedom from 1906 to 
1912, all in good cpnoition for binding. Prices:— 

1911 and 1912 ... . Is. dd. per year; two years for 2s. 6d. 

, 1906 to 1910 ... 28. „ five years for 8a. 6d, . 

' Prices include postage in the United Kingdom.' 


“ FREEDOM ” MAY BE OBTAINED of 


NOW BEADY, 


THE RIGHT TO IGNORE THE STATE. 


By*’HBRBERT_ Spencer. 

16 pages. Price One Penny. 


To undejstand the Peasants’ War in Mexico, read 

Mexico’^ Battle for Economic Freedom and its Relation 
to Labor’s World-Wide Struggle. ’ 


64 pages. ‘Price POurpence. 


Postage Id. extra. 


published by Emma Golbman. 
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DUTY OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. By H..Thoreau. 

ANARCHISM AND MALTHUS. By C. L. James. 2d. 
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